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THE CIRCULAR, 

Is published on Tuesday, Thursday and Satur- 
day, of every week, at 43 Willow Place, (near the 
South Ferry, Atlantic-st.,) Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Texrus—Free, to those who choose to receive free- 
ly: Three Dollars per annum to those who prefer 
tu pay. 

Specimen numbers may be ordered by those whe 
wish to become acquainted with the paper; and if 
any cioose to take it temporarily, it will be sent 
to them for any period which they may designate, 
and will be stopped at the expiration of such pe- 
riod, unless ordered further. 

iddress “THE CIRCULAR, Brooklyn, N.Y.” 

Any subscriber can discontinue his paper at any 
time, either by notifying his Postmaster, or by 
sending back a paper having his name and resi- 
dence on it, with the simple order-—‘ Discontinue.” 

———EEEEEEEEEEEEE 
Editorial Notice. 

As the sentiments, objects, and terms of the Circular, are un 
usual, we appropriate our first columns to such information 
about it. as may be needed by those who think of subscribing 
We employ no agents to solicit subscriptions, and our 








amare 





cor it. 
f ‘ “ : 
friends are cautioned against urging any to take the paper. Our 


rule is, not to send it to any one on the application of a third per- 
gon, except in special cases where we know the applicant, and are 
sure he is fully authorized. Our wish and request is, that every 
person proposing to subscribe for the Circular, should read the 
eutire contents of these first advertising columns and judge for 
bimself, without relying on any other representations, wheth- 
er the paper is what he wants. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES 


OF THE CIRCULAR, 


RELIGION AND SOCIALISM; 
The Religion of the Bible,-=- 
The Socialism of the Primitive Church. 


LEADING TOPICS. 
SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 


of the Gosvel. 
** Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shallsave 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible 
record and the apostolic age. 

“Verily [say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16; 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the heavenly Jerusalem by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and Hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

‘*Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on EarTH 

aS It IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


MIRACLES, A PERPETUAL AGEN- 
cy at the call of Faith; in opposition to the in- 
fidel maxim that ‘the Age of Miracles is past.’ 
“* Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that believeth 

ou me, the works that I do shall he do also; and 

greater works than these shall he do, because I go 

anto my Father.”’—-John 14: 12. 

COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
‘© All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 

Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

‘* He will swallow up Dears in Victory.” Isaiaa 











GENERAL PLATFORM 

GF PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 


Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Bwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churehes and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. : 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Vorticnlture the leading business for subsistence, 


A Daily Press, divoreed from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 





The reader will find further information about 
the Religion and Socialism of The Circular in the 
ensuing Advertisements of Publications, and of the 
Associated Communities at Oneida, Newark, &c. 


PUBLICATIONS, 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their Mistory, 
a summary view of their Religious and Social 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Contents of Bible Communism. 


PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 


Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART IL.—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarrer I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuaerer If. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer IJ. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer 1V. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cnuaprer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuavrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &e. 

Cuarter VII. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART Il.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 

Criticism oF Curisrenpom. ConstiruTIONAL CHRIS- 
rianity. Tue Bipte on MarriaGe. Pauv’s Views 
or Marriage. Law or ApuULTERY. 

APPENDIX TO PART III—Cottoquy on 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 


Mar- 





THE BEREAN, <A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.—— 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.,—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Bis_e Communism—its constitutional 
basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 

THE CIRCULAR; Complete files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


THE PERFECTIONIST; Volumes 3, 4, 
and 5. Price $1,00 per Volume. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and 
Defended. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6} ets. 


ANNUAL REPORTS; (2d and 3d,) of the 


Onerpa Assocration. Price 12 1-2 ets. 








Postage. 
POSTAGE OF THE CIRCULAR, (Prepaid)— 
Within this State, Out of the State, 

10 cts. per quarter, or | 19 1-2 cts. per quarter, or 
39 cts. a year. 78 cts. a year. 

7 If not paid in advance, double the above 
rates is charged. 
POSTAGE OF BOOKS-- 

Bible Communism, 8 cts. prepaid. 

The Berean, 28 cts. prepaid, or 42 cts. not prepaid 

T&F Persons ordering the above books, and wish- 
ing to prepay the postage, can enclose to us the 
amount in government stamps. 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR. 


Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Fuith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform: General Correspondence, and Reports ot 
News, &e &c. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—making it an 
occasion of improvement poth ways, -in giving and 
receiving. Letit be a Communrry Parer—an or- 
ganof the true-hearted every where—growing up 





in pe and edification, with their growth in 
God. 





ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 

t 
Oneida, N. Y. . Newark, N, d. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. Wallingford, Ct, 
Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS, 


BUSINESS CARDS OF THE COMMUNITIES. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz: 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of — 
APPLES, the most approved varieties. 


PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 
CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, Choice varieties. 
PEACHES, 


Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Earl¥ Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 


Usually on hand at THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwneat Frour, in 
sacks—-Inpian Meat, Freep, &e. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 


Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 
STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 

I Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

Oneida, N. Y., 1854. 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Tuer Mitx has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of xn ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 

Putneys Vt., 1854. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


W. R. INSLEE & CO., 
MACHINISTS, 


Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 








W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper- 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools. Machinists’ 
Lathes,&c &c.; and are prepared to execute orders for ma. 
chinery gencrally. 

WM. R. 


INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Community Press. 


THE ‘CIRCULAR’ PRINTING OFFICE, 
NO. 43 WILLOW PLACE, 
Near the Cor. of State-st. 








The undersigned, having recently added to their 
establishment new Presses, and an assortment of 
new Job Type, are prepared to print Cards, La- 
bels, Circulars, Hand-Bills, Bill-Heads, and plain 
and fancy work generally, with neatness and dis- 
patch. 

JE Office No. 43 Willow Place, near State-street, 
(between Columbia and Hicks streets.) 

8. R. LEONARD & CO. 


What Ought to be Done. 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher ot 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 


2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength notin the pulpit 
but on the press. 


8. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalin itsoperation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 


4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—-as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, and for thesame reason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 





Central Business Agency. 
Groner Cragin, General sm ee the Associated 
Communities, offers his services \o others who may 
have business in New-York, which they are willing 
te intrust to him. His acquaintaffce in the city, and 
the experience and facilities of business which he 
has acquired by his agency for the Communities, en- 
ables him to buy and sell Goods, Produce, Land 
Warrants, &c., &e., safely and advantageously. Ad- 
dress ‘Groner Cragin, Box No. 6, Brooklyn, N. Y.’ 





Practical Communism--A Plan for 
Employers. 


Natural, and Practicable Immediately, 
for all sorts of Business, and in the midst 
of Society as it is. 


This plan is founded on the simple proposition, to 
substitute the family relation for the system of 
hiring. As the opposers of slavery say to the 
slave-master, ‘ Emancipate your negroes, and car 

ry on your business by paying them wages,’ s0 it is 
now said to the hireling master, ‘ Step hiring, and 
carry on your business by taking your workmen 
into your family.’ In other words, let every dis- 
tinct form of business which employs and supports 
a number of workmen, be the gathering-point of a 
family sufficient to man the business, and carry on 
all its domestic affairs without hiring. Let the em- 
ployer, whatever his line of business, Live with his 
men, and make them interested partners instead of 
holding them »y the mere bond of wages, and sup- 
porting their families scattered abroad. 

The material advantages of this business conden- 
sation, would be in part as follows : 

1. Opportunity of acquaintance, and censtant con- 
sultation between the workmen. 

2. Enthusiasm, induced by aggregation and en 
tire community of interests. 

8. Saving of time and labor in traveling to and 
fro, and the care of domestic affairs. 

4. Relief from complicated accounts and arbitrary 
money payments. 

The educational and religious advantages of this 
plan would ke manifold and complete. ; 

1. Every important business would be the gath- 
ering point of an extensive FaMILy. 

2. That family, embracing of course persons quali- 
fied to instruct, and having constant opportunity 
for meeting and mutual help would become a scxoor,, 

8. That school, rising into the knowledge of God, 
and having the best possible facilities for mutual crit- 
icism and religious culture, would become a cnurcn. 
Thus business would become a truly sacred institu- 
tion—the very platform of the worship of God. The 
four great interests of mankind—business, family af- 
fection, education, and religion—would join hands 
and dwell together wherever human beings have 
a home. 


A New Game for the Family Circle. 


An evening exercise combining a pleasant propor- 
tion of diversion with intellectual and spiritual im- 
provement, has been found in the new 

Bible Game, 
of which the following is a description, as practised 
in the social circles of the Community: 

The persons present arrange themselves so as to 
be seated in an orderly manner about the rcom. 

A reader, qualified by prompt and distinct utter- 
ance, is xppointed, 

A system of forfeitures may be adopted for mis- 
sing, in the game; or the parties may choose sides 
and keep tally ; or there may be ‘ going above,’ asin 
a spelling class; or all these may be dispensed with, 
and the game proceed without any form of penalty, 

In conducting the game, the reader takes a Bible, 
opens at random and reads a verse, requiring of the 
head of the class to name the book in which it oe- 
curs. If he succeeds the reader says Right, and 
opening again, puts out another verse to the suc- 
ceeding person. If he failsin stating the right book, 
the reader says, The neat, and the trial proceeds 
down the circle till the right book is guessed. The 
game continues in this way as long as is desirable, 
and at the close, the tallies of right guesses may be 
counted, if there are two sides, or individual forfeit- 
ures may be collected, if such was the plan adopted. 

The Game is capable of many variations. Instead 
of taking the whole Bible, it is better at first to con- 
fine the reading to the New Testament. One method 
consists in taking some single Book, as Matthew, for 
instance, and guessing the chapter to which any giv- 
cn verse belongs. In the course of a few evenings, 
most persons are able to identify with facility, the 
chapter of any passage in the book. Another meth- 
od is to confine the reading to some chapter, and ask 
the number of the verse. In short there is no limit 
‘o the variations of the exercise, until it completes 
one’s familiarity with the Bible, so that he can oz 
the book, chapter, and verse of any passage read. 

The advantages which this game combines, are 
exercise of the mind and memory, social entertain- 
ment, spiritual edification, and the rapid acquisition 
of familiar and sure acquaintance with the details 
of the Bible. The mental exercise is as good and as 
exciting as it is in chess or checkers. A good mem- 
ory and quick power of calculation are called for and 
developed; while at the same time the attention is 
directed to Bible truth, and in a way to makeit 
remembered, and fix its connexions in the mind.— 
It is a faster, and also a more attractive way of ob- 
taining perfect knowledge of the Bible than that used 
in common Sabbath schools; and the objection which 
may be made that the knowledge acquired will be 
merely arithmetical or verbal, is found by experi- 
ence to be an entire mistake. Whoever wishes to be 
a good player, must study the connections and clas- 
sification of the passages, and must get a more com- 
prehensive view of the differences between the vari- 
ous books, and the scope of each chapter, than is re- 











quired by any other method of studying the Bible. 
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Newspapers in America. 
The following extract from Mr. Chambers’ 
‘ Things as they are in America,’ affords an inter- 
esting glance at the cducational standing of this 
country, as seen from an English point of view: 


The prevalence of education throughout the 
United States leads, as may be supposed, to a 
taste for reading, which finds the wildest in- 
dulgence in easily acquired newspapers and 
books. ‘Newspapers are seen everywhere in 
the hands of the labouring as well as the 
wealthy classes. Every small town issues one 
or more of these papers, and in large cities 
they are prodiced in myriads. In the street, 
at the doors of hotels, and in railway-cars, 
boys are seen selling them in considerable 
numbers. Nobody ever seems to grudge buy- 
ing a paper. In the parlors of public-houses 
and hotels in England, a newspaper is handed 
from one person to another, because the pur- 
chase of a copy would be expensive ; but we 
see little of this practice in America. Every 
morning at the Astor House, I should think 
zome hundreds of newspapers were bought by 
the gnests. At breakfast, almost every man 
had a paper. And I believe I may safely aver, 
that no working-man of any respectability goes 
without his paper daily, or at least several times 
2 week. Newspapers, iu a word, are nota cas- 
aal Juxury, but a neccessary of life in the States ; 
and the general lowness of price of the article 
admits of its widest diffusion. 

Many of these papers are only a cent—cqual 
to a half-penny—each ; but two or three cents 
are a more common price, and some are charg- 
ed five or six cents, Compared with the ex- 
pensively got up and well-written morning pa- 
pers of London, the American newspapers, 
though low-priced, are scarcely entitled to be 
called cheap. Mach of their space is occupied 
with advertisements, and in some cases the 
whole readable matter amounts to a few para- 
graphs of news and remarks connected with par- 
ty politics. Indulgence in personalities is usu- 
ally, and with truth, regarded as the worst of 
their editorial features. In this respect, how- 
ever, they cannot be said to differ materially 
from many of the newspapers of the British 
Provinces ; and recollecting with shame the 
recent libellous malignities of certain English 
newspapers directed against a high personage, 
we are scarcely entitled to speak of the imper- 


. teetions of the Americans as altogether singu- 


Jar. Such as they are, and low in price, the 
newspapers in the United States fulfil an im- 
portant purpose in the public economy; and 
with all their faults, the free discussion of every 
variety of topic in their pages is, as some will 
think, better than no discussion at all. In noth- 
ing, perhaps, is there such a contrast between 
Great Britain and America, as in the facilities 
vor disseminating newspapers. In the former 
country, newspapers cau hardly be said to reach 
the hands of rural laborers. We could, indeed, 
point out several counties in Scotland which 
cannot support so much as a single weekly pa- 
per ; but depend for intelligence on a few prints 
posted from a distance—such prints affording 
no local information, and throwing no light 
whatever on the peculiar, and it may be un- 
fortunate, political and social circumstances in 
which the people of these countries are placed. 
Ov the other hand, such js the saliency of 
thought, such the freedom of action, in the 
United States, that a town has hardly time to 
get into shape before its newspaper is started ; 
and as one always leads to two, we have soon a 
pair of journals firing away at each other, and 
keeping the neighborhood in amusement, if not 
in a reasonable amount of intelligenve. While 
it may, therefore, suit the policy of Kngland 
+o centralize and deal out opinivn according to 
certain maxims of expediency, and also by 
every ingenious device to limit the number of 
newspapers, the people of the United States, 
taking the thing into their own hands, have 
organised a press as universal and accessible as 
she most ordinary article of daily use. On the 
establishment of a newspaper among them, 
there are no fiscal restrictions whatever.— 
There is no stamp, and consequently, no vex- 
atious government regulations requiring to be 
attended to—no particular form of impriut 
necessary. Hxempted likewise from paper- 
duty, and never having been burdened with a 
tax on advertisements, they are in every sense 
of the word free. The transmission of news- 
papers by post in the United States is on an 
equally simple footing. A newspaper dispatch- 
ed to any place within the state in which it is 
published, is charged only halfa cent (a far- 
thing) for postage, and when sent to any other 
part of the United States, a cent; but in this 
»atter case, if a quantity be paid fur in ad- 
vanee, the cost is only the half-cent. It is 
proper to state, that these charges do not in- 
clude delivery at the houses of the parties ad- 
dressed—that being the subject of a separate 
smal] fee ; and it is here, both as regards let- 
ters and newspapers, that the superiority of 


the British post-office system is conspicuous. 
* * * * * * * 


It has sometimes been remarked of George 
III., that instead of fighting his American sub- 
jects, he would have shown somewhat more 
prudence by removing, family, court, and all, 
to the States; and so leaving Great Britain 
as the lesser country, to shift for itself'as a col- 
ony. Some such plan of packing up and re- 
moval might almost be recommended to per- 
sons designing to follow out a course connected 
professionally with any department of literature. 
Already, certain English-publishing houses are 
turning attention to the great and ever-extend- 
ing fields of enterprise in the United States 
where books, as in the case of newspapers, are 
not a luxury of the rich, but a necessary part 
of the household furniture of those d»pending 
for subsistence on daily labor. With a view 
to partaking in the advantages to be derived 
from the universal demand for literary products 
in the States, some kind friends strongly coun- 
selled the transference of myself bodily to 
New York; and though coming rather Jate in 
the day, the idea was not without its allure- 
ments. In one respect, at least, the American 
possessesan advantage over the English publish- 
er: heis not subjected to heavy taxation in 
carrying on his operations. When I mention- 
ed to thepublishers of New York, that the vari- 
ous works issuing from the establishment with 
which I was connected, and addressed mainly to 
classes to whom it was of importance to the state 
itself that literature should be made as accessi- 
ble as possible, were loaded with a tax of 10, 
000 dollars per annum in the form of paper- 
duty, no small wonder was expressed. ‘ Why,’ 
said they, ‘ continue to spend your existence in 
a country in which the earnings of industry 
are laid under such heavy contributions ?? The 
inquiry might more pertinently have been put 
to a younger man, or to one who had fewer in- 
ducements to ‘ stick to the old ship ;’ but it is 
exactly the kind of question which, considered 
in its different aspects, is now drawing away so 
many eager minds across the Atlantic. 
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Association and Freedom. 

An impression is sometimes raised by persons 
whose connection with the Association leads them 
into suffering, that the influence of the Communi- 
ty tends to cramp and bring them into bondage. 
In some cases the course of such persons on leay- 
ing has been such as charged upon the Associa- 
tion indirectly at least,a desire to keep them 
contrary to their own choice, or to throw obsta- 
cles in the way of their quiet removal. What- 
ever may be the motive of such a course, it is 
highly ungenerous and unjust to the Association, 
as nothing could be further from its disposition, 
than the foolish attempt to coérce people to re- 
main who wish to go away. It has never given 
any reason or foundation whatever, for the impu- 
tation that it interferes with any one’s freedom in 
this respect. 

The only way toaccount for the imagination 
which in some instances has manifested itself in 
the way we have described, is by referring to the 
subjective state of the discontented parties. The 
spirit of the Community is cramping to the flesh 
—it makes no provision for the old nature, but 
calls on its members to be conformed to Christ, 
and to become thoroughly spiritual. This isassumed 
to be understood by all who enter the school. 
Those who perseveringly retain and respond to this 
view make no cumplaint of suffering restriction 
from the influences of the Community, but find 
themselves continually enlarged by the truth, and 
made free. On the other hand, if persons drop 
down into a state where personality and egotism 
come uppermost, they are pretty sure to find 
themselves in trouble at once. And looking out 
through this medium, the Association appears to 
them like a sort of prison-house,—there is noth- 
ing there adapted to give them a grain of com- 
fort. They want to get away; and under the in- 
stigation of this spirit, that is necessarily in bon- 
dage and must forever be so, wherever it is, they 
imagine it is necessary to employ some special 
diplomacy to accomplish their purpose. 

What we wish to say in behalf of the Commu- 
nity is, that any such course is wholly unnecessa- 
ry—that the doors of the Society are kept wide 
open for any who may choose to go out, and that 
it will do its best in perfect good faith and friend- 
ship to settle favorably with such parties at any 
time, and to help them to their new destination, 
The basis of the Association it should be remem- 
bered is spiritual unity, and it is no object to 





make or retain members on any other principle. 











We have so much confidence in the nucleus of 
spiritual unity that exists among us, that we 
could see without concern every appearance of 
outward organization dissolved, so that no two 
members should be left tugether—knowing that 

that which is the rea] value and soul of the Com- 
munity is immortal, and would reassert itself in a 
new organization at the call of God and by 
virtue of its eternal affinitics. Hence there is 
nothing in us to oppose the outward secession of 
persons from our ranks whenever their choice is so 
directed; on the contrary we esteem it every 

way essential that those who form the body of 
the Community should be persons of growing 
unity and enthusiasm of heart in the cause.— 
Whatever shakes us clear of chronic discontent 1s 

to be sought and not avoided. And at the same 

time the spirit of charity will lead the Communi- 
ty to hope well of those who leave, that God will 
find means in their return to wordly circumstan- 
ces to supply them with the discipline which he 
sees is best for their case. It may be sometimes 
the case, that with the best intentions the exter- 
nal character of believers has become so fixed by 
their previous habits in the world, as not to be 
readily ductile to Community life, and that after 
finding this out, their best course to avoid temp- 
tation is to yield again to the accustomed current 
outside of the school, while they seek more faith. 
{n all possible aspects, the Community will be 
found exercising the privilege of charity and hope 
towards the weak and inmature. 


We hope then it will be understood once for 
all, and by whoever it may concern, now and hence- 
forth, that while exercising the best discernment 
the Community have in receiving members, and 
endeavoring to help them in spirituality while 
present, it will just as readily help them to leave 
when such is their choice. It contemplates and 
desires only permanent connections, but it much 
prefers secession to discontent. 





The Latest News. 





FROM EUROPE. 


The arrival of the Pacific yesterday morning, 
furnishes us with four days later intelligence from 
Europe. According to the news which she brings, 
European politics are becoming more complicated 
than ever. There has been no fighting of any ac- 
count, but diplomacy, negotiatior, and intrigue ap- 
pear to have received a fresh impulse. The inten- 
tions and probable course of Austria and Prussia 
were still a matter of much uncertainty. The Aus- 
trian forces had ceased toadvance into the territory 
of Wallachia; and both Austria and Prussia were 
suspected of secretly favoring the Russians.— 
The favorable reply of the Czar to them was likely 
to result in the proposal of fresh negotiations 
for peace, and a special diplomatic agent had 
been dispatched from Prussia to London to con- 
ciliate the opposition to it there. It was ru- 
mored also that a Russian agent was in London 
for the same purpose. On the other hand, it is 
said, that both the English and French envoys at 
Berlin have received orders to demand categorical 
explanations from Russia as to her future course. 
Russian troops were said to be marching from 
the northern provinces of Russia to the Austrian 
frontier, and the seat of war, and a levy en masse 
to have been made in Poland. The Grand Duke 
Constantine, had arrived at the army in the prin- 
cipalities. 

There is little prospect of peace, however much 
the different governments may desire it. Their 
interests are too conflicting, and the feclings of the 
separate nationalities are too thoroughly aroused to 
be easily reconciled. Indeed, according to the 
best information we can obtain, Russia is pre- 
paring for a long war, and not at all disposed to 
make much concession for the sake of peace.— 
England and France, again, are too deeply inter- 
ested in seriously checking her for the two bel- 
ligerent parties to soon meet on common ground. 

In regard to the operations of Admiral Napier 
before Cronstadt two reports are current. One 
states that he had commenced bombarding the 
place, the other, that he had withdrawn his fleet 
to Barro Sound. The latter was considered the 
most likely to be true. 

There is nothing very distinct or decisive about 
the insurrection in Spain, but from all accounts 
the insurrectionists appear to be losing ground. 

The Paris correspondent of the Tribune says, 
tbat a special ambassador is on his way from the 
Court of Russia to the United States government, 
with proposals to cede Sitka, a possession of 
Russia on the North-west coast, to the United 
States, and otherwise sccure the favor and good 
will of this country. 





A NEW PHASE OF AMERICAN VALOR. 

By the arrival of the Promethens from the 
Isthmus, we learn that Greytown or San Juan 
de Nicaragua, in the Mosquito kingdom, has been’ 
bombarded by the U. S. ship, Cyane. It seems 
some difficulty had occurred between American 
citizens and the local authorities, and also that 
Hon. Solon Borland, the U. 8. Minister to Gen. 
tral America, had been insulted and an apology 
refused. Whereupon Capt. Hollins of the Cyane 
on the 12th inst. issued a proclamation to the 
eflect that unless an apology was made by 9 4, 
M. on the succeeding day, he slould bombard 
the town. No apology arriving, the town was 
bombarded from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M., with brief 
intermission. At 4 P.M. aparty landed ang 
burnt the town; so that out of eighty houses on- 
ly one or two im the suburbs are left to mark the 
spot. The inhabitants of the town, comprising 
about 500 persons, mostly negroes and natives, 
had retired previously to the assault, so that no 
one is believed to have been injured. Property 
however was destroyed, to the amount, it is said, 
of half a million dollars. 

FINANCIAL DEFALCATION—MORE DEVELOPMENTS, 

New York and Boston it seems are not the 
only places where financial delinquencies occur,— 
According to the Tribune, a defalcation has been 
revealed in England, equa! to that of Mr. Schuy- 
ler in this country. It says: The London finan- 
cial world haye had a fraud to shock them which 
will destroy somewhat the effect of the Schuyler 
explosion when it reaches them. Forged dock 
warrants to the extent of £400,000 had been 
detected upon which money had been borrowed, 
Several houses had failed in consequence. 

The Evening Post says, that the recent de- 
velopments of fraud committed by employees of 
all grades has Jed employers generally to examine 
their cash accounts, and the result has been fur- 
ther discoveries of sums appropriated by book- 


keepers. 
ee 


Matters of Mention, 

—Strawberries, says a correspondent of the 
Tribune, have been sold in San Francisco market 
the present season at the rate of $4 per quart. 

—We are happy to say that the accounts of 
Crought contained in our late correspondence, have 
since given place to mention of copious and re- 
freshing rains. 

—The British War-Steamer Devastation, is 
cruising about the West indies, in search, it is 
said of privateers, that are suspected or known to 
be in those parts. 

—An earthquake has been felt at Panama.— 
There were two shocks with but a second’s inter- 
val between, and so severe as to shake everv house 
in the city. The inhabitants were much fright- 
ened, 

—The San Francisco Herald estimates that the 
probable increase of population in California this 
year by immigration will be about 55,000 persons, 
and the whole population at the end of the year 
350,000. 

—Prince Albert, following up his success in 
projecting the world's Fair, is now engaged it is 
said, on a design for a great Educational Conyen- 
tion to embrace delegates fiom most parts of Eu- 
rope. The Prince shows a taste for better em- 
ployment than his royal brethren generally are 
at present engaged in. 

—Hopes are still entertained that the Franklin 
will be got off the beach where she is aground. A 
large part of her valuable cargo has been sent 
ashore, much of it badly damaged. The farmers 
and people living in the vicinity of the wreck, 
are commended for their disinterested labors in 
saving the property from the vessel. 

—The Supreme Court of Wisconsin has decided 
that the Fugitive Slave Law is unconstitutional. 
The grounds upon which it bases this decision 
are, first, that it entrusts the adjudication of fugi- 
tive cases to magistrates of too low a grade—mag- 
istrates who are not properly clothed with judicial 
power; and secondly, it denies the right of trial 
by jury. The entire court with but one excep- 
tion, agreed in this decision. 

—The California papers give an account of & 
remarkable pedestrian performance by a man 
named Wm. Hughes,a native of Londen. He 
walked for eighty consecutive hours without stop- 
ping or taking any sleep. The feat was performed 
on a plank 15 feet long, and 3 wide. 


New Destructive Missiles. 

Some stir was created at the time of the com- 
mencement of the war between England and Rus- 
sia about several new inventions, designed for 
making havoc among the Russian military 
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ee 
works; and some alarm was felt among the 
Russians on this account. Prominent among 
these inventions was the asphyxiating ball, or 
boulel asphyxiant, mention of which was made 
in the Circular sometime since. It seems that 
these balls were used in the bombardment of 
Odessa, with what success the reader will see 
from the following paragraph, cut from the Paris 
correspondence of the Tribune : 

*At Odessa 1,800 asphyxiating balls were 
thrown into the town, not one of which exploded ! 
The asphyxiating principle lies in a mixture of 
chloroferm and arsenic, so combined that the 
natural volatility of these two substances shall 
be increased and rendered suddenly eflective.— 
In the old form of shell, a fuse was ignited by 
the concussion which it received in falling or 
striking an object in its way, and the fuse then 
burned till it came in contact with the exp!usive 
material. The shells at the present day are made 
to explode at the moment of striking by means 
of a percussion cap, within the shell, and having 
over it a thicker and heavier wall of metal than 
the rest of the shell, so that that side of the ball 
is carried foremost, and consequently strikes the 
object immediately over the cap. In all the 
English asphyxiating shells used thus far, there 
was no calculation made about the imecompatibil- 
ity of the two materials placed in their interior; 
so that when Russian chemists came to examine 
to discover the reason why they had failed to ex- 
plode, they found that the asphvxiating principle 
had destroyed the detonating principle—the chlo- 
roform had asphyxiated the percussion caps !” 





The Nose in the City. 

There are as many street smells in the city as 
‘street sounds.’ Some one speaks of identifying 
sixty-nine (if we are not mistaken) distinct smells 
in one locality. This individual must have had a 
remarkable set of olfactories; but with an ordi- 
nary pair the number of namable and unnamable 
odors that you will inhale walking through the 
eity is quite sufficient. There is the gas smell 
(leaking from some pipe,) the gutter smell (which 
a good rain helps to sweeten.) the dock smell, 
and the whaif smell; the fish smell, the oyster 
smell, and the liquor smell ; the sugar and molas- 
ses smell, and the tar and turpentine smell; 
fumes of the kitchen and restaurant, the con- 
densed smell of groceries, apothecary shops, &c. 
Occasionally you will pass a fruit store, looking 
like pictures we have seen of the horn of plenty 
overturned with its treasures falling out. All 
around the door, in baskets, on box covers, bench- 
es &c., are pine-apples, oranges, limes, bananas,— 
all the fruits of the season, and sometimes stands 
of flowers. These ‘give a good smell.’ Then 
eawake, O north wind; and come, thou south ;’ 
blow upon these baskets, that we may smell and 
forget where we are. The odor of segars and per- 
fumery comes to you from the leeward of the 
throng wherever you may walk. 

It is on the deck of the ferry-boat, off from 
shore, with the selfpurifying billows bounding 
beneath, that you first find yourself out of the 
region of exhalations. But we gradually get city 
noses which don’t smell only when we please. 
We get along very well by keeping a good sweet 
atmosphere in the house, and a mignonnette and 
sweet-pea in the back-yard. 

2 — - 

The following letter reviews in a somewhat 
quaint and entertaining manner several articles in 
the Circular, and theugh we should not agree to 
all the writer’s points we submit what he has to 
say without controversy : 

Correspondence of the Circular. 
A Rambling Review of the Circular. 
Town of Bergen, N. J., July 23, 1854. 
To THE CriRcULAR: 

The writer briefly adverts to some things which 
he likes-in the contents of the three last numbers, 
thinking that the attention of some more compre- 
hensive writer may be attracted to enlarging on 
one or more of the subjects herein again brought 
to view, in connection with some original: ideas. 
The standing contents of the first page are by me 
highly approved of; and I will here say, that if 
others were of my gnind, with your consent it 
would read, ‘Published daily, instead of ‘ tri- 
weekly.’ F would suggest whether ‘Devoted to 
the sovereignty of Jesus the Christ,’ would not be 
an improvement ; because there are many George 
Washingtons, but only one George Washington. 
‘The Treaty between the United‘ States and the 
Empire of Japan.’—Done in the year of the Lord 
Jesus Christ 1854—the first step taken in making 
the name of Christ known and glorious in that 
part of the earth. ‘ A glance forward.’—A daily 
paper. ‘Has the time eome for the heavens to 
haye such an agency ?’ ‘If there is any spirit of 
misgiving that a daily paper will be too much ofa 
tax,’ and so forth to the conclusion, is admirable. 
Many would then cease to purchase papers and 
pamphlets of the day. My experience is, that in 





abandoning church-legality, Lenjoy the sabbath 
more as a day of rest; and that it is pleasant to 
sit down with a good pen, ink and paper, in en- 
deavoring to bring to the minds of our editorial 
writers, other and fruitful ideas ; for in so doing, 
one’s eyes become suffused with tears. ‘The 
better choice,’ and ‘ Christ’s faithful discipline to 
bring them into fellowship with his sufferings, 
and conformity to his death.’ Whoever sclects 
Letter, S. L., Simcoe, 
‘makes me thankful for being purged, that I may 
bring forth more fruit.’ 
inspiration of God, give us any reason to think 
that the day of judgment may have commenced at 
the Second Coming, and is still goingon, and that 
it may be, that annihilation of the mind or spirit 


the news, deserves credit. 


Does scripture, given by 


is the punishment for unbelief, enhancing the gift 
of eternal life ? 

The Oneida Association seems ‘like a wailed 
city in the midst of a populous country, engaged 
in commerce with those without its walls, and re- 
ceiving into itself whatever is valuable among 
their offerings, but vigilantly excluding whatever 
is worthless or pestilential ;? the Bible and the Cir- 
cular,— the leaves of the tree for the healing of 
the nations.’ *The New Jerusalem is a resurrec- 
tion-city—sin and death are forever walled out of 
it—it is ultimately to be revealed in this world. 
and its immortality is to be accessible without 
death, to those who find and follow the way of 
holiness.’ ‘Blessed are they that do his com- 
mandments that they may have right to the tree 
of life, and may enter in through the gates 
into the city.’ ‘Coming without observation, 
and existing independent of outward relations.’ 
‘The New Jerusalem, a spiritual and external 
nucleus on the earth, while yet surrounded 
by the disintegrated materials of cotemporary 
nations.’ ‘ And this might yet not be inconsistent 
with a period of assimilation relating to surround- 
ing things—driving the boundary of evil further 
and further from creation.’ 

‘ Deterioration of the soil.’—* The final result of 
the highest stretching of human science, under 
the reign of selfishness, it seems, would be the 
conyersion of the green and beautiful earth into 
a barren waste. ‘A pot of growing and ripened 
grapes, standing in any lady’s parlor window, 
would be a handsomer ornament than any gera- 
nium oreactus.’ ‘A preparatory measure.’—‘ We 
understand that when Christ set the time of his 
Second Coming within the period of the lifetume 
of some of the then living, he provided means 
whereby the gospel should be preached in all the 
world, within the limited space of that genera- 
tion. ‘Christ himself must have preached in 
most of the cities of Israel; but it is manifest that 
if God intended to gather any of the Gentiles with 
the first resurrection, it was true policy to scat- 
ter the Jews among them.’ My belief in the 
Second Coming is strengthened by this well-writ- 
ten article. 

‘Communism must come 
drought.’ ‘Happiness is a subjective attain- 
ment’—‘ a contented rest and trustfulness in God, 
and a satisfaction which the consciousness of his 
presence alone can give.’ ‘When we ask for the 
Holy Spirit, we in effect ask for criticism.’ ‘ Per- 
haps the greatest blessing that we are capable of 
receiving, is, the inspired love of the truth.’ * The 
paper our best Savings Bank.’ 

Oneida.— Fight or ten of our men swing the 
scythe.’ The principle and the example of labor 
being divided into short and varied sessions,— 
‘Trapping, &c.’ Let every Commune free itself 
from rats and mice, snakes and vermin. Put- 
ney.— Hay from 20 acres into the barn, without 
rain toitsinjury.’? Let the Arab be patterned after, 
in not drinking cold water through the day in 
warm weather, but making all up at night. Grand 
DeTour, Ill.—‘ After breakfast we sat down to 
read in the New Covenant,’ (it may be in the 
Oneida style, cach two verses ata time, in numeri- 
cal order, comments, questions and answers, at 
intervals.) Our general officers may, ere long. 
by and with the advice and consent of the Asso- 
ciation, adopt the off-hand method of sending a 
brother and sister from our West Point institu- 
tion, to aid communistic longings wherever ap- 
plication is made for the erganization of a Com- 
‘Nursery business one of the best. A 
‘Pearl fishery. Better 
wait for marine armor. ‘Small steamboat on 
the upper Connecticut.’ Utility. ‘The value of 
confession.’—‘ There is a spiritual law, that ope- 
rates favorably and effectually in the case. That 
law is, that in the spiritual’ wcrld, if there are no 
obstructions to prevent it, cur spirit goes where 
we direct our attention, independently of space. 
The only way that we can have any realizing fel- 
lowship with the Primitive church, and with ab- 


in and counteract 


mune, 
correct impression. 
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sent and departed friends, is by faith in that law.’ 
What is to prevent the ascended Savior from in- 
stantly being in spirit with two or three, who are 
assembled in his name ?—of sympathizing with 
and influencing them to act agreeably to God’s 
will? ‘Magnetic communication is established 
with Christ by a right direction of the attention.’ 

Jesus answering, said unto them: ‘It is not 
the healthy, but the sick, who need a physician,’ 
Here the usefulness of a Medicus seems tu have 
been recognized. If any one of us should have 
an arm broken, surely a surgeon would be called, 
Then why not apply to a physician who has stud- 
ied as to what medicinal essence should be inhaled 
direct to the seat of a consumptive cough? The 
writer has experienced speedy relief and cure of 
an inflamed eye,—the doctor furnishing some- 
thing to drop a single drop in it at intervals du- 
ring the day. Moderation in eating and drink. 
ing all the good things of this life, temperance, 
cleanliness and exercise. Want of care 
more damage than want of knowledge; all of 
which the Oneida friends happily seem to know 
and practice, thus the little need they have of the 
medical faculty. ‘ Religion in England, ‘ Kansas- 
ward,’ ‘The Public Health.’ It appears to me 
that the cholera is not contagious like the yellow 
fever, consequently should be thought and talked 
of as little as possible. hata cup of goud cof- 
fee once a week by those who would relish it 
with immediate use of simple remedies in case of 
distress would be a proper course for most people. 
‘Trust in God and keep your powder dry,’ Crom- 


well said. Yours in the service, 
J.J. Franks. 


does us 
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Correspondence of the Circular, 
I. on the Weather. 
Verona, July 21, 1854. 


H. N. 


Dear CrircunaR : 

If there is any consolation in knowing that you 
are remembered, and your labor of love in the city 
these hot days appreciated, let that consolation be 
yours. And while we think of you as being pent 
up among high brick walls; we hope that through 
every little opening to the bay the cool sea-breeze 
will come up and fan your faces. I fancy that as 
leisure permits you will turn them that way and 
woo the embrace, or stroll out among your shady 
walks. And be sure not to envy the country too 
much. Tot and dry, is the word here in every: 
one’s mouth. With the mercury ranging from 90 
to near, and sometimes quite 100 deg. in the shade, 
and without any rain in fourteen days and then 
but little, there is perceptible languishing. We 
are so accustomed to frequent rains in Oneida 
county that any temporary cessation is sensitively 
felt, and men readily complain, and predict ‘ short 
crops.’ In the midst of complaints I often re- 
member with pleasure the expression of one old 
farmer who has cultivated the soil in this town 
near 50 years. ‘He was not afraid of drouths 
in this place for they sweeten up the land. This 
is looking for an ultimate good out of a present evil, 
and it needs such faith when day after day the 
same red, round sun rises and tets, and under its 
meridian rays the air quivers like the breath of a 
furnace. The corn rolls its spiky blade, and ten- 
der garden vegetables droop and even lie pros- 
trate on the ground. The parched earth cracks, 
and in the street it is ground deep into fine pow- 
der; a passing carriage, or drove of cattle or sheep 
often raises it into such clouds of dust as to whol- 
ly obscure houses and trees un the opposite side, 
and settling on grass and trees and shrubs it dims 
the brigh:ness of the green. Such clouds are 
plenty, but for clouds that rain we look in vain. 
There are plenty of signs of rain, the east wind 
blows, the little whirlwinds raise their spiral 
columns of dust, the tree-toads screech, and the 
dew is wanting in the morning, but the rain does 
not follow. One day the clouds gathered black 
in the west, and one sailed around north of us, 
and then another just south, and we hoped that 
Oneida was watered, but none came here. I have 
tried watering our garden, and if any_one would 
see the abundant riches of God, by contrast with 
his own impotence let him take his pail and wa- 
tering pot and attempt to thoroughly saturate 
his garden with water at such a time as this, and 
where not a drop of water greets the eye in the 
whole visib!e landscape around. 

You may think this picture too darkly drawn 
and so it is. But only because the brighter tints 
are left out, and the light of faith and love is not 
thrown over it. 
loving spirit, which seeks its enjoyment in the 
present. One such thought in the heart as that. 
sit will sweeten up the land,’ lights up any present 
darkness and carries a person triumphantly over ills 
that otherwise oppress. Some say that if it does 
not rain socm the potato crop wilt be-a failure; oth- 
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ers say it is too late now,and rain cannot save them. 
But it may be the very means of saving a light 
crop from the rot; orit may be that God designs 
to strike this articlé from our bill of fare entirely. 
To all those who believe that the‘ heavens do 
rule’ it should be a: pleasure to submit to its dis- 
pensations whatever thcy may be. 

I hope that you may find the Lord ‘a shade* 
that shall prevent the sun from smiting thee by 
day ‘from this time forth, even for evermore’ and 
in the search for the shadow of this great rock I 
am with you, your Brother, H.N. L. 





The Confession of Chrigt.. 

In obeying Paul’s exhortation, ‘ Do all 
things in the name of the Lord Jesus;’ 
we are sometimes led to confess Christ 
without reference to feelings, and even in 
the face of contradictory feelings. And 
there is a deep good sense in this method 
of procedure. Inthe first place, we as- 
sume that a person will not confess Christ 
with the tongue, unless the confession is 
dictated by the heart, unless the individu- 
al has a true preception in his heart of 
the power of Christ’s life. But this inter- 
nal perception is surrounded by a vast 
amount of habits and feelings, and false 
influences, which would deny its trutli. 
Now by the act of confession, he sets in 
operation a principle on the outside of 
his life, corresponding to the force ai+ 
ready in action on the inside. A june- 
tion is formed between the outside and 
inside, and a burning is commenced up- 
on the interior mass of obstruction.— 
If you. set your will at work in such a 
way as to confess with your tongue, and 
by deeds, the truth you internally per- 
ceive, you start an operation which pla- 
ces the bad action of habit and feeling 
between two fires and holds it there, 
subject to the free play of burning judg- 
ment. 

We cannot too highly value the con- 
fession of Christ. It can hardly be ap- 
plied amiss. As Moses said of the law, so 
also we may say of this, ‘ Thou shalt teach 
it diligently unto thy children, and thou 
shalt talk of it when thow sittest in thine 
house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thow liest down, and when 
thou risest up. And thou shalt bind it 
for a sign upon thine hand, and it shall 
be as a frontlet between thine eyes,— 
And thou shalt write it upon the posts 
of thy house, and on thy gates.” Tlie 
confession of Christ is an infallible pre- 
scription for all evils of body and soul— 
to be applied internally, externally, and 
eternally, at all times, and in all places. 





Harmony in Nature. 
Solomon says, ‘To every thing there 
is a season, and a time to every purpose 
under the heaven.’ I have been interes- 
ted in noticing how beautifully the dif- 
erent seasons of fruits, vegetables, &c., 
harmonize with one another, and play 
into each other’s hands, as it were. For 
instance, it is so arranged by Providence 
that we do not have too many kinds of 
fruit ripen at any given time, while at 
other times we are left fruitless; but the 
different seasons of fruit follow one an- 
other in such a way as not to crowd or 
intrude upon one another, and so as to 
best increase the happiness of man.—- 
Each kind of fruit hasa particular ‘ time” 


It is the view of the pleasurc-/ —2& sphere of its own, whieh no other sort 


can. fill. With us the strawberry ushered 
in the season; then (at a proper distance) 
came the different varieties of the cherry; 
then berries—raspberries, (red or black;) 





billberries, huckleberries, blueberries, 
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blackberries, &c. Scarcely will the season 
of berries have passed hefore apples will 
commence ripening; then will follow in 
their appropriate seasons, peaches, plums, 
appricots, and the several kinds of nuts; 
and the nuts are easily preserved until 
the fruits of the spring and summer again 
ripen. , 
The same rule may be applied to the 
different kinds of vegetables, as aspara- 
gus, peas, beets, potatoes, corn, &c. &c.; 
and we,think it would be found that 
their respective seasons do not crowd on 
one another, but that there is a particu- 
lar ‘ time’ which each vegetable may claim 
as particularly its own. If several sorts 
are matured at nearly the same time 
they serve as help-meets to one another. 
Is not the same true of flowers? Is 
there not a particular ‘time’ when each 
flower is queen of all the rest, having a 
peculiar merit ? 
This principle is certainly true of man- 
kind. Here each one has a particular 
time and sphere of his own. ‘For by 
one spirit are we all baptized into one 
body, whether we be Jews or Gentiles, 
whether we be bond or free; and have 
been all made to drink into one spirit. 
For the body is not one member, but 
many-.-.--And God hath set the members 
every one of them in the body, as it hath 
pleased him....And the eye cannot say 
to the hand, I have no need of thee: nor 
again the head to the feet, I have no 
need of you.’ Ww. 
Wallingford Commune. 





Weeds—their Uses and Remedy. 

Asa party of us were hoeing lately, 
the question was suggested: ‘ What use 
is there in the existence of weeds ?’— 
This inquiry gives room for considerable 
discussion. In the first place, it was re-| 
marked that weeds have much the same 
office in the vegetable kingdom, that the 
lion and tiger, and other savage beasts, 
have in the animal. ‘They serve to fill up 
a vacancy, and keep up the circulation of 
nature. If there were no weeds, that is, 
if nothing would grow that man had not 
planted, this world would present but a 
sorry spectacle. It would be one im- 
mense Sahara. The beautiful green gar- 
ment that covers the earth is mostly com- 
posed of what we call weeds ; for what 
plants are not weeds? Clover is a weed 
in a bean-patch, Indian corn is a weed in 
a strawberry-bed ; a strawberry is a weed 
in a corn-field. In the wilds of nature, 
where man has not trod, all these plants 
grow together; one is no more a plant 
than the other, and all improve and en- 
rich the soil, by incorporating with it 
elements which they absorb trom the at- 
mosphere. These elements are again re- 
turned to the air in various ways, and 
thus is kept up that ceaseless circulation 
which is apparently essential to all exis- 
tence. 

But though weeds are thus useful 
where the ground is unoccupied, it is cer- 
tain that their spontaneous production 
in undesired places, has caused mankind 
an incalculable amount of wearisome toil. 
Doubtless this has been used by God as 
asort of State-prison discipline to edu- 
cate the race, as well asa check upon, 
the spread of wickedness ; but it cannot 
be our permanent condition, We expect 
that Communism will give men power, 
by unity and concert of action, to get the 


destructiveness, 
suffering severly from this cause—our own 
5 

ous heat. 
count for some weeks, and the conse- 
quence is that vegetation suffers all a- 
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|minish their number, and keep them 


some of the worst and most useless kinds 
which are generally found to be the most 
prolific and tenacious of life, may be ex- 
terminated, as is said to be the case in 
lacge sections of Belgium. The lion and 
tiger retreat, and finally disappear before 
the advancing footsteps of man; it may 


with better things. 

Again, we may expect that when men 
become sufficiently civilized to be able to 
employ their time in higher pursuits, they 
will not find it necessary to bestow so 
much attention on the cultivation of an- 
nual plants, which give so much trouble, 
but will find food sufficient from peren- 
nials, such as fruits, nuts, &c. When 
God placed Adam in Eden, he told him 
to eat of the trees of the garden; but 
when he drove him out he said, ‘Thou 
shalt eat the herb of the field.’ ‘The 
Lord God sent him forth from the gar- 
den of Eden, to till the ground from 
whence he was taken.’ Trees are much 
more easy to keep free from weeds than 
field-crops; and whereas Adam and Eve 
had to tend the garden of Eden alone, 
we may say that in this respect a better 
condition even than theirs is in prospect 
before us. Dd. 
Wallingford Commune. 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


Horticultural 


Suggestions--Drought=--Drain-=- 

age, &c. 

Putney, Vt. July 22, 1854. 
Dear Frienps: 

In the 78th No. of the Circular which 
came to hand last evening, I read with 
interest the letter of Mr. Thacker on the 
subject of horticulture, (a gardener by 
the way whose advice we can safely adopt 
and act upon, as he is prudent of his words 
and theories, while he is abundant in ex- 
ecution and practice.) And as I was out 
early this morning at work in the gar- 
den I felt the benefit of his suggestions 
alluded to above ; which led me more 
particularly to desire to see a space in 
the columns of the Circular devoted con- 
stantly to that topic, and the talents of 
tle practical men of our Associated Com- 
munities more fully developed, and their 
wisdom put into general circulation 
through the medium of the press. 

I am quite satisfied that it will yet be 
so, that our people, devoted first to the 
service of Christ, and the ultimate unity 
of his kmgdom and a common fraternity, 
and second to ‘ horticulture as a leading 
business for subsistence,’ will eventually 
from actual experience be able to make 
the Circular the best horticultural jour- 
nal in the land; and to that end we 
want the experience, the practical skill 
and combined interests of all the differ- 
ently located Communities, with a free 
discussion and comparison of all the ways 
of culture, with the disasters suffered, 
and successes attained. The subject of 
tillage aloue, with the proper preparation 
of the soil for seeds, and the manner of 
planting, without dealing at all for the 
present with the final necessity of irrign- 
tion and its advantages, would, in my 
opinion, furnish matter for much discus- 
sion and interesting comparison. 

Tagree with the idea that has been 
suggested, that the gardener at least 
should be prepared against the contin- 
gencies af drouth, and should have at his 
command the means of escape from its 
At this time many are 


garden is almost scorched by the continu- 
There has been no rain of ac- 


down without -much trouble. Perhap®} and potatoe vines wilt, and oat-fields grow 


be so with the weeds, when Co nmunism | 
shall enable men to supply their place} 


tens to premature development ; the pea 


white before the full grain appears ; while 
the pastures look as though fire had 
passed over them. 

On our garden premises here, I think 
of irrigation as a practical, ultimate ex- 
| pedient in these emergencies ; but I also 
'think of much to be done which seems 
|to be a necessary antecedent preparation 
'for it. A portion of our garden plot as 
well as much of the land in this region, 
suffers as much from excess of wet in the 
spring, as of drouth in summer ; and ir- 
rigation for such grounds would not be 
the most obvious or legitimate antidote. 
| Drainage—thorough and efficient drain- 
lage, is the first and important step in 
their preparation for a good crop, Drains 
should be sunk every 15 or 20 feet across 
i these plots to the depth of 25 or 3 feet, 
land partly filled with stones or laid with 
draining tile, then covered so as to be 
able to cultivate over them. Then by 
deep and faithful cultivation, and proper 
manuring—allowing no weeds to grow in 
the whole summer to suck up the mois- 
ture and rob the plants, there is little 
doubt but crops will flourish amidst the 
long rains of spring, and by the help of 
the dews and occasional showers in sum- 
mer, stand the drouth of the hotest sea- 
sons without material injury. 

My observation satisfies me that the 
great difficulty is ‘the want of thorough 
preparation, and the after faithful culti- 
vation of garden plants. As the dry sea- 
son approaches, hurry of business and ac- 
cumulation of cares causes gardens to be 
neglected just at the time they need pro- 
tection, by stirring the surface of the 
ground often, especially while the dew is 
on, or after gentle showers, so keeping all 
weeds from growing to rob the plants, by 
which the latter would soon be able as it 
were to take care of themselves. When 
vegetation fails, it is quite easy to put all 
the blame upon the elements, so excusing 
ignorance and manifest unfaithfulness in 
the cultivation. Draining, deep tillage, 
manuring and thorough culture, will se- 
cure good crops where many now fail.— 
And where all of this is done and there 
is still a failure, I would be in favor of 
irrigation ; but not till then, For im- 
provement, Yours, M. L. Worvey. 

== Mr. W’s suggestion above to make 
Horticulture a leading subject of communication 
in the paper isa very good one. Such matter 
willbe always acceptable to common readers, and 
the spread of an interest abroad on this subject, 
will favor Communism and Theocratic ideas,— 
In the progress of our garden-growing Associa- 
tions, the Circular will be a convenient medium 
of interchange of informaticn and the results of 
experiments, and in that way we hope to see it 
become the foremost organ both in developing 
and communizing the ILorticultural art. 


A Confession. 
Vandalia, Mich., July 16, 1854. 
Dear Frrenps: 
I feel in duty bound to make a pub- 
lic confession of Christ in me a whole 
Savior from all sin, and I believe he is 
the supreme ruler of the world. I feel 
myself one with you in principle, and 
should like to enjoy the society of believ- 
ers it God should open the way for me to 
become a member of one of your schools. 
My wife unites with me in the above— 
I inclose two dollars, and remain 
Yours truly, Mowry THAYER. 





A friend whose outward man is subject to pain 
and infirmity thus expresses himself: 

*T have more happiness than I have 
pain and suffering. I have had a great 
deal of suffering, but I do not feel as 
though I could spare any of it or wish it 
otherwise, for it leads to so much benefit 
in my spiritual experience. Iam getting 
more and more clear to.see the Lord on 
both sides of the veil, as the Lord of the 
living and the dead. J have a healthy 
heart and sense of eternal life there, 
whether I have bodily health or the oppo- 
site. And I believe that the word of the 











upper hand of the weeds, and both to di- 





round. 


The corn rolls its leaves and has- 


a —y 
Nevertheless, in this rejoice not, but ra. 
ther rejoice that your name is written jy 
heaven,” 


An item from the Wallingford Commune; 


“ We practice rising at four, and doing 
our business at the beginning and end of 
the day. This affords us at mid-day 
season of leisure, which we spend with 
much pleasure and profit. Many thanks 
to the Circular for that recipe for warm 
weather. It workstoa charm. I think 
it would énable us to live very comforta. 
bly on the equator.” 





Hornriste.—James Hewet has been convicted at 
the Albany Circuit Court of incest with his daughter 
and sentenced to ten years imprisonment in the 
Clinton State prison. What a miserable wretch he 
must be. So vile a creature is hardly fit to live,— 
/Vewspaper-scrap. 

J&s OF course : such a violent opinion is all right, 
because it is expected on the occasion; but we can’t 
help wondering what the writer of the above thinks 
of his own first ancestors, according to the Bible 
account of them. 


The Date-Tree. 

This is a species of palm, which produces the 
sweet fruit which is brought to us from Smyrna, 
and other parts in the Mediterranean, and which 
is well known under the name of dale. 

In the regions between Barbary and the 
Great Desert, the soil, which is of a sandy na- 
ture, is so much parched by the intense heat of 
the sun’s rays, that none of the corn plants will 
grow ; and in the arid district, ealled the land 
of dates, the few vegetables that ean be found 
are of the most’dwarfish description. No plants 
arise to form the variety of food to which we 
are accustomed ; and the natives of these dis. 
tricts live almost exclusively upon the fruit of 
the date-tree. A paste is made of this fruit by 
pressing ii in large baskets, This paste is not 
used for present supply, but is intended for a 
provision in case of a failure in the crop of 
dates, which sometimes occurs, owing to the 
ravages committed by locusts. 

The date in its natural state forms the usual 
food ; and the juice yielded by it when fresh 
contains so much nutriment as to render those 
who live upon it extremely fut. As, by the 
Moors, corpulence is esteemed an indispensable 
requisite of beauty, the ladies belonging to the 
families of distinction among them nourish them- 
selves, during the season, solely with the fresh 
fruit, and by continuing this regimen during two 
or three months, they become of an enormous 
size! 

The date-palm flourishes very generally on 
sandy soils in the hot countries of Asia and 
Africa. Not always, however, is the soil that 
supports it barren as the one we have described. 
It is frequently found by streams, and as the 
tired traveller sees its foliage waving afar, he 
hastens towards it, hoping to find a stream of 
water. Sometimes its tall stem is surrownded 
by beautiful climbing plants, and the most bril- 
liant flowers flourish beneath its shadow. 
This palm frequently attains the height of 
sixty feet, and stands perfectly upright, unlike, 
in this respeet, some other specics of palm, 
whose slight form yicld to the winds. It was 
to this tree that the Psalmist alluded when he 
said, * The righteous shall grow as a palm-tree,’ 
—firm and unmoved by the shocks of tempta- 
tion and the storms of adversity. The clusters 
of dates are sometimes five feet in length, and, 
when ripe, are of a bright golden color, over 
which the summit of the tree is crowned witha 
beautiful foliage. —Parley’s Panorama, 











New inventions, 
Fron a descriptive list in the Tribune we ex- 
tract the following account of late inventions: 
Savino Inpia-Rosper.—Louis J. Held, a prac- 
tical chemist of this City, has recently discovered 
a process by which old Vulcanized india-rubber 
can be again used in the manufacture of india-rub- 
her goods. The saving of material wil! in conse- 
quence be immense, as the thousands of tuns of 
old, refuse rubber which are thrown away as 
worthless can now be saved to the manufacturer. 


Improvep ArririciaL Teera.—Mr. Mahlon 
Loomis of Cambridgeport, Mass., has perfected a 
new style of artificial teeth, the peculiarity of 
which, is that both teeth and plate, are composed 
of one piece, and of the same material. No metal 
plate is used in the manufacture, nor are there 
any joints around the teeth. 


TraveLer’s Sarery Locx.—Mr. S. P. Kittle, 
of Buffalo, has invented a new lock for Travelers. 
It is a contrivance which may be applied to any 
door on going to bed at night without the aid of 
either hammer or chisel, and removed and put 
into the vest-pocket again in the mornmg. It is 
a simple wedge, with clamps and guards so con- 
trived as to be adaptable to any door, whether 
tight or loose-fitting in its frame. It requires no 
key. and will defy the efforts of the most expert 





Lord to those who have good health is, 





burglar to open it. 
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